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HE recent exhibitions of professional work at the State Conventions 

do not indicate any substantial progress in professional photography 

over last year. It is true that the high-back chair, potted palms, the 

fluted column, and head-rest are no longer in evidence in convention 
pictures as in former years, and the awkward poses, the top light, and the affec- 
tations of days gone by are being gradually forgotten. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer has furnished a better quality of paper, that insures more permanency 
to prints, and there is perhaps a wider range of lenses for the photographer to 
use; but the progress seems to stop here. The mastery of tone, the division of 
space, and the massing of light and shade, — those qualities that make up an ar- 
tistic portrait according to the best portrait painters, are wanting in many 
cases. And it is a sad commentary upon the present state of the art photographic 
that the professional photographer is not keeping pace with the advanced ama- 
teur, but for the moment, at least, seems to be at a standstill. The pictorial 
movement that has so completely dominated the amateur photographic world 
during the past few years does not seem to have reached out and embraced the 
professional very generally. No doubt the expense attached to the making of 
new experiments and the conditions of public taste are important factors in 
creating the demand and regulating the supply of the average professional worker. 
The fact that he does not eat the bread of independence and that he must live in 
a measure upon public favor handicaps his progress, while the enthusiastic ama- 
teur who does not need to measure the cost, can take up new processes and make 
artistic advances well-nigh impossible to his brother in the profession. 

Of course there are exceptions to this general law. Now and then a strong 
man, rising superior to his surroundings, breaks away from these limitations of 
his profession. He spurns with contempt the ‘“‘trammels of livelihood and the 
frequent yielding to the wishes of his customers,” and lives for his art alone. He 
may have his failures, to be sure; but the sum total of his experiments and the 
reaching out for something better will surely make for the progress of photography, 
in the aggregate. He is a creator and a producer, and towers above the rank and 
file of the great majority of the profession who, 

‘Fast rooted to their native spot, 
In life are unknown and in death forgot.” 
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Such a creator is J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, who was recently decorated by the 
French Academy with the violet ribbon of merit. The diploma of the French 
Academy, which is one of the foremost of art societies in the world, is conferred 
only upon artists who are considered, by reason of their superior work, worthy 
of the distinction. 

Mr. Strauss’ work along photographic lines attracted the attention of the 
members of the French commission at the World’s Fair, and this recognition was 
followed by his being made a member of the academy. 

His latest work in photography is the making of photographic portraits of 
living men and women after the old masters, and the specimens which adorn 
this number of the PHoto Era are certainly interesting, to say the least. These 
pictures resemble photographs of famous paintings, with the exception that the 
face is a perfect likeness of the sitter for the portrait. Taking only the best por- 
trait painters for his guides and models of composition, he makes his sitter look 
in the finished picture like a Rembrandt, a Sir Joshua Reynolds, a Holbein, or a 
Durer painting. It is the application of the inductive process to photography, 
the using particular facts to reach a general result. Given a good likeness of 
the subject as the first requisite, he then constructs his portrait and secures his 
pictorial effects by copying accurately the composition and arrangement of acces- 
sories, the beauty of outline, division of space, contrast of light and shade, har- 
mony of tone and color from some painting of recognized worth by an old master. 

The process is novel, unique, and original. It gives the photographer a wide 
range for the play of his fancy, and weds his photographic work to the highest 
type of art. Whether or not it will stand the supreme and final test of criticism 
and secure the approbation of the art world, of course remains to be seen. We 
can readily understand how, in the hands of a less skilful worker than Mr. Strauss, 
the results with this process might be disastrous. Only an artist, or one thor- 
oughly imbued with artistic principles from previous knowledge and training, 
can hope to be uniformly successful with it. 

A writer in the August PHoto Era (Sidney Allan), in an article on the “Un- 
conventional in Portrait Photography,” argues against the method being artistic. 

“Some of these innovators,” he writes, ‘‘devote themselves to portraiture, 
and make you look like a Holbein or a Durer drawing, like an etching or a char- 
coal drawing, like a reproduction of a painting, or like a Japanese ghost, all 
wrapped in mist. Without a slouch hat or a big all-hiding mantle, a peculiar 
patterned gown, a shawl, or a piece of drapery they are unable to construct a 
portrait. They fail to master the modern garb — which is in no way less pic- 
turesque or less absurd (just as you like) than that of Holbein’s or of Velasquez’s 
time — and are as dependent on accessories, only of a different kind, as the old- 
fashioned photographer.” 

“They argue that this is artistic. Their management of tone is often superb, 
and their division of space and the massing of light and shade compare favorably 
with the work of our best portrait painters. But why should a person submit to 
such a transformation? Why should an ordinary citizen be made to look like an 
old master? It was Thomas Carlyle, we believe, who said the best pictures for 
one’s walls were portraits, — probably an expression similar to that which was in 
the mind of the photographer who = =) man was the proper study for men. 
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But it should be the portrayal of character, and not of pictorial effects, if portraits 
are to be generally interesting and ultimately prized.” 

The argument here advanced by Mr. Allan would seem to be directed not so 
much against the process as against the incongruity of dress in the sitters. To 
dress a twentieth century man or woman in a fifteenth or sixteenth century garb, 
may seem untrue to Mr. Allan, but it is undeniably picturesque to the rest of the 
world. And the question reduces itself, so far as this point is concerned, to a 
question of mere taste and propriety in selection. 

Regarding the portrayal of character, we submit that the examples published 
herewith supply this requisite in a marked degree. There is character in every 
line of these Strauss portraits after the old masters. The pictorial effects are 
used only as a setting to emphasize the character of the sitters. Indeed, Mr. 
Strauss has been very fortunate, it seems to us, in his choice of subjects for the 
new photography, as they are nearly all well-known members of the photographic 
profession, and the average photographer of any distinction is usually a more or 
less picturesque personage. 

‘4 Strauss’ portrait of himself after a painting by Albrecht Durer, is a perfect 
type of the old master’s style of painting. The nose, eyes, and other facial char- 
acteristics are strangely suggestive of the Durer pattern. 

The picture of Pirie MacDonald of New York, after a painting entitled ““The 
Merchant,” by Holbein, is one of the best in the group. There is a severity of 
expression and yet a clean-cut look about the face that betokens the sturdy, self- 
reliant, successful business man of character. The same type obtains whether 
he is dressed in the fifteenth century Holbein or in twentieth century clothes. He 
is always in evidence in every commercial community, and the Strauss portrait 
of MacDonald after Holbein’s picture idealizes him finely. 

In dealing with a head, face, and pointed beard like that of E. Curtis of Seattle, 
we have a Van Dyke type, and Mr. Strauss has not been slow to improve the op- 
portunity. His portrait is one of the most striking specimens that the new 
photography has produced. 

The portrait of Simon L. Stein, the well-known photographer of Milwaukee, 
is a type frequently found in great paintings, particularly those of the Dutch and 
German schools. His smooth face and clear eye lend themselves very readily 
to ‘the reproduction of a Holbein painting with all the fidelity of feature and con- 
tour of face, — characteristics necessary to make the illusion perfect. He looks 
exactly like some painting of Luther or Erasmus in the dress of a schoolman of 
the sixteenth century, and the average reader would find it hard to tell the difference. 

Perhaps the most striking portrait of the group, because the most elaborate, 
is the full-length figure of Henry Pierce of Newport, in the costume of a seventeenth 
century cavalier. The picture is copied from a famous painting by Franz Hals 
that hangs in the gallery at Vienna, and Mr. Pierce looks as though he had just 
stepped out of the frame. It is a perfect photographic reproduction of the orig- 
inal painting, and the reader wonders how such clever results were ever produced. 
Starting only with a good likeness of his subject, he has gradually evolved his pic- 
ture little by little, brushing in a background here and an accessory there on the paper 

“That held and yet hid the thing he sought, 
Till the work stood up a growing thought.” 
[ 182 ] 
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Enough has been said thus far of the process and results, perhaps, to con- 
vince any one that only in the hands of an artist of high order of intelligence can 
success with the new photography be achieved. An error of judgment in the selec- 
tion of subject or painting, a mistake in drawing or a wrong appreciation of tone 
values or colors would surely be fatal to the result. Furthermore, only the best 
painters, the old masters recognized by the artistic world, should be taken as 
models in composition, lighting, and posing. 

Whatever may be the final verdict of the world of art upon this process, we 
cannot resist the feeling that it ought to prove very popular with the feminine 
heart. All women are beautiful whether in paintings or photographs. A glance 
at the feminine pictures illustrating this article will show that it only requires a 
rearrangement of the hair, a little different coiffure or head-dress, a few pleats 
and flounces, and the up-to-date maid of to-day may become a maid of ancient 
Greece, of medieval England, a Burne Jones, a Raphael, a Rubens, or a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in a moment. And what a joy to the feminine heart! What lady 
would not feel flattered to be posed after some famous painting of antiquity and 
be reproduced as a Cleopatra, a Marie Antoinette, a Queen Louise, or any of 
the other great women of history? It is like a dream of immortality — perhaps 
the nearest approach to being immortalized here that she will ever reach. For 
this reason, if for no other, we predict a large success for the new photography 
after the old masters. It has created a new point of departure for photography. 
In the hands of a master photographer like J. C. Strauss of St. Louis its possi- 
bilities are unlimited. 


THE CAMERA’S MISSION 


To fix the fleeting beauty of a cloud, 
To stamp indelibly the landscape’s grace, 
Is truest Art; false colors, like a shroud, 
Oft veil sweet Nature, and her charms debase. 


So beauty unadorned is to my mind 
The true interpretation of her mood; 
But one in thousands can the secret find 
To paint her as she is, and would be 
[understood. 


—Liian M. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


ERHAPS the most interesting place to the average photographer is the 
department C of the Liberal Arts Building, where are grouped together 
the photographs hung at the World’s Fair. Beginning on the west 
side of the building, near the British exhibit, they extend around the 

south side on the outside aisle, covering almost one complete side of the building. 
This collection includes both the English and American photographic exhibits. 
The French and German pictures are grouped together with their respective 
exhibits elsewhere in the Liberal Arts Building. The English exhibit, which is 
easily the most imposing and the most complete, is classified under three head- 
ings: Pictorial Photographs from Nature, Scientific Photographs, and History 
Photographs. 

Under the heading Pictorial Photographs from Nature appear some of the 
best names in the English photographic world. ‘The pictures have been carefully 
chosen from the catalogues of the Royal Photographic Society and the London 
Salons of the past few years, “which,” to use the words of a member of the 
Committee on Selection, ‘“‘were thought to be representative of British pictorial 
photography.”’ J. Craig Annan, Ernest Ashton, Harold Baker, David Blount, 
the Cadbys, Archibald Cochrane, Reginald Craigie, Frederick Evans, Colonel 
Gale, Horsley Hinton, Alex. Keighley, Baron de Meyer, Ward Muir, the late 
H. P. Robinson, and Frank M. Sutcliffe are some of the names represented. They 
stand for the cream and flower of the English workers, and the pictures reflect much 
credit upon the taste and judgment shown by the committee especially charged 
with making the selection. ‘Taken as a whole it is one of the most remarkable 
exhibits of pictorial and artistic photographs ever shown in this country. It is a 
veritable inspiration, for here indeed photography has put on a new garb and takes 
its place among those things which delight the esthetic sense. There are land- 
scapes, marines, genre studies, and some portraits of a very high order of excellence. 
Their beautiful tone values, the exquisite skill shown in massing lights and shades, 
their division of space and harmony of line make them extremely interesting to 
study. As models in composition, and as examples of high-class picture making, 
they please the eye and expand the soul. In such a presence we ask ourselves, 
what more remains to constitute photography a fine art? 

The scientific section is a genuine storehouse of information on the applica- 
tion of photography to the study of science. Nowhere else have we ever seen the 
wonders of photography so vividly portrayed as the pictures in this section show. 
In the field of astronomy alone there are photographs from the Solar Physics 
Observatory, at South Kensington, showing the spectra of the stars of a Cygni and 
of Nova Persei, and the eclipse of the sun together with the apparatus used to 
secure the same. From the Royal Observatory, at Edinburgh, come photographs 
of the solar spectrum of the Indian eclipse in 1898, the Spanish eclipse in 1900, 
and the nebule of Orion and Leo. From Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, spec- 
tra of Mira and Nova Persei. 

From the Royal Observatory at Greenwich come pictures of the sun, sun 
spots, the great nebula of Orion, and of Comet B 1902 and comet C 1903. 

From the British Association comes a group of geological photographs show- 
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ing the application of photography to the study of geology; and from the Uni- 
versity College at Sheffield a number of beautiful photographic studies on the 
biology of flowers are shown. In photo-micography there are no end of speci- 
mens, photographs of metals and minerals. Captain D. Wilson-Baker, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Meteorological Society of London, contributes a series of cloud 
studies that are excellent. While F. W. Harlord and Alfred Campion, of the 
Royal Indian Engineering College Survey, have a series of photo-micographs 
of carbon steel in various processes of manufacture. On the whole it is unques- 
tionably the finest array of scientific photographs ever gathered together for a 
public exhibition. 

To the average visitor, however, the magnificent collection of history photo- 
graphs by Sir Benjamin Stone will prove the most interesting. The object of this 
work, as set forth in the catalogue, is ‘‘to preserve a permanent pictorial record 
of English current national life and history.” The exhibit here shown is only 
a small series of the collection, and is exhibited for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the educational value of such pictures. 

There are festivals, ceremonies, and old customs, historic houses, buildings 
and places of historic interest without number. The pictures are of uniform 
size, 11 x 14, and are nicely framed. As a lesson in the art of preserving history 
by photography, it should be taken to heart very seriously by us. 

Regarding the American exhibit of photographs, it suffers by comparison 
with the English pictures. It is not so well set up, nor is the general average of 
excellence as high as the foreign work. Here and there are individual pictures 
that stand out from the others and measure well up to the English standard pic- 
torially, but one misses some of the names that have been identified with all that 
is best in the American photographic world during the past few years. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that the discussion precipitated by the Photo-Secessionists 
should have been carried so far as to result in their entire abstention from the ex- 
hibit. A little more public spirit and less selfishness upon their part might have 
resulted in a more adequate showing for the American exhibit. As it stands to- 
day it is not representative of American photography. 

There are other features of photographic interest at the Fair that may be men- 
tioned here. In the Educational Building is a complete display of the work of 
the public schools in the larger cities of the country. The exhibit of the New 
York City schools may be cited as an example and was prepared by Supt. Andrew 
W. Edson. 

The photographic exhibit is most complete. It consists of one thousand 
or twelve hundred photographs, 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 inches, and covers 
the whole field of the city’s educational activity. These photographs represent 
classes at work, the conditions under which they work, and, as far as possible, 
the method of work in the day and evening schools, vacation schools, playgrounds, 
recreation centers, recreation piers, roof playgrounds, kindergartens, laboratories, 
and gymnasiums; classes in the parks, at the Botanical Garden, Zoological Park, 
Natural History Museum, and Aquarium. 

This exhibit is of special value in representing the great achievements made 
in recent years in schoolhouse architecture. Upon the inside walls and upon 
the corridor side of the enclosure there are thirty-five large framed photographs 
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and drawings in colors of some of the latest and best school buildings erected in 
the city. Two of the wall cabinets contain photographs of school buildings, so 
that any one interested in schoolhouse construction can easily study every detail 
of the best type of school buildings that has found expression in this country. 

The Massachusetts exhibit, prepared under the direction of Mr. Geo. E. Gay, 
superintendent of the schools at Malden, Mass., shows even more progress in the 
application of photography as an educational appliance. We are glad to call at- 
tention specially to these two exhibits as they have called forth much favorable 
comment from the thousands who have visited them. 


PICTORIALISTS VS. NEW YORK SALON 


N the photographic world there is now a war on that will be quite as inter- 
esting to the devotees of the camera as that other affair which has been 
going on for some time in the Far East. The gauntlet has been thrown 
down by “Kuropatkin” Stieglitz and as readily taken up by “‘ Kuroki’’ Bell, 

and from now till the waning days of December have well-nigh passed New York 
will become the photographic Mukden. 

In the September magazines that have thus far come to hand, the first sur- 
prise is to be found in the Photographic Times-Bulletin, which announces that 
it prefers peace to war, but if it is to be war, then let ’er come, for “we unhesi- 
tatingly enroll ourselves with the great body of pictorial workers who are most 
enthusiastically supporting the First American ‘Photographic Salon.’” 

At this distance from the scene of the conflict, it appears that the Photo-Seces- 
sion are running practically a pictorial trust, carrying matters with a high hand, 
condemning those who will not submit to their regulations, but on the other hand 
holding themselves superior to the regulations of others. Sticklers for the law 
should themselves be strict observers of the law, —their own laws as well as other’s. 

The Camera has a word to say on the edict of the “king” of the Photo-Seces- 
sion; so has that free lance of photographic thought, Dundas Todd, in Photo- 
Beacon. 

Of the four September magazines that have come to hand, — Photo-Beacon, 
Photo-Times-Bulletin, the Camera, and Camera Craft, —all of them have an- 
nounced their support of the Metropolitan Camera Club and the First American 
Photographic Salon. PHOTO ERA is known to favor it, and in fact it appears that 
there is not one of the magazines of any influence which is not favorable to this 
undertaking and against the “rule or ruin” policy of the Photo-Secession. 

There is no denying the fact that Mr. Stieglitz has labored long and faithfully 
and successfully in behalf of pictorial photography, but since the organization of 
the Photo-Secession, he and his followers appear to have taken leave of that broad 
catholicism which is necessary to successful achievement to such an extent that 
photographers, just as much in earnest and with the success of pictorial photog- 
raphy just as much at heart as they, find themselves asking, “Upon what doth 
this our Cesar feed that he has — >in obile Register. 
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-A KODAK ROMANCE 
RUTH LITTLE MASON 


HE was a taking little creature, with fluffy brown hair, big dark eyes, and 
a clear tanned skin. Altogether she gave the impression of being very 
bonnie and very brown. Hence people called her ‘‘ Brownie.” 

Brownie was lovable, and men loved her,—especially two whom her 
friends called No. 1 and No. 2, according to their apparent ranking in her es- 
timation. No. 1 was a small man, with a ‘“‘way with him.” No. 2 was a big 
man, with quite as effectual a way. 

One moonlight night No. 1 went to call on Brownie. He found her on the 
veranda, dressed in a gown of some soft filmy stuff that clung to her curves and 
set off her little figure distractingly, No. 1 thought. 

After five minutes of very small talk he broke out impulsively, “Brownie, I 
can’t keep it in any longer. You are the only girl for me. Fact is, I love you 
madly. Cunning, won’t you marry me?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Brownie, looking thoughtful. ‘‘I hadn’t thought 
of marrying any one, but now you suggest it, I think I will marry—No. 2,” and 
she smiled wickedly up at him through her eyelashes, bright color mounting in 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, Brownie!” No.1 looked crushed. ‘‘I didn’t suppose he had asked you yet.’ 

“He hasn’t.” 

“Then I don’t see how — ” 

“‘But of course he will,” she interrupted, ‘‘so that’s how. Don’t you suppose 
I can tell that No. 2 is about to ask me this same question?” 

“Then perhaps I would better go.” 

“Possibly,” said Brownie, softly; and No. 1 went. 

At the Club No. 1 met No. 2. 

“How did you find her to-night?” the latter asked eagerly. “As tantalizing 
as usual?” 

“More so,” flung out No. 1. 

“T see you are rapidly developing,’’ mused No. 2. 

“Into a what?” 

“Into a rejected suitor. Why, you’re the perfect picture of despair. Alto- 
gether it’s quite apparent from your looks that she has answered you in— ” 

“In the negative,” interposed No. 1. ‘Yes, you’re right. But that’s my 
business.”’ Silence fell. At last No. 2 ventured, “I have the key to your diffi- 
culty.” 

“What is it?” 

“You didn’t pay enough attention to little details.” 

“Why, how do you mean?” ‘There was challenge in No. 1’s eyes. 

‘Perhaps there was too much light. A dark room is a great help at a certain 
stage, you know.” | 

“But that is a later stage. A moonlit piazza should have been all right for 
the one we had reached,” murmured No. 1, smiling a little retrospectively. 

“Perhaps you weren’t near enough the object of your affections, then,” sug- 
gested No. 2. 
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“Yes, I was. I was too near, she thought.” 

“Perhaps her mother was in the immediate background, and that rattled 
you, 2.” No. 2 smiled helpful encouragement over at No. 1. . 

“No. She wasn’t to be seen.” 

“Well, then, I give it up. If she wasn’t moved under all those favoring con- 
ditions, she never will be,” and No. 2 looked inexcusably cheerful. 

“No, she just moved away,”’ sighed No. 1. 

“Ts that so? She certainly is inhuman. Well, old man, I’m mighty sorry 
for you; but such experiences have to come.” (No. 2 was happy enough to philos- 
ophize.) “As for myself,’ he added, “I shall take her in the sunlight and see 
if I get any better results. Sometimes moonlight doesn’t help at all, you know.”’ 

“Yes,” breathed No. 1; “I know.” 

Again there was silence and smoke wreaths. Then No. 2 said, “Well, don’t 
look so wobegone. Go and try again. This time be very deft about it, for my 
opinion is that you went at her too quickly, and so blurred the effect.” 

“Perhaps. The effect was certainly bad, but I shan’t expose myself to another 
rebuff,” and No. 1 looked very gloomy. 

“Why not? Are you afraid of another failure?” 

“Yes, I am,” exclaimed No. 1; “and I’'d shoot myself before ’d — ” 

“‘But that would be so useless,” interposed No. 2, calmly. ‘‘And there would 
just be another failure. It’s a pity to waste so much that is good. You’re too 
sensitive. Well—” No. 2 yawned. “Since I can offer no solution, I guess I'll 
move on.” Whereupon big, hopeful No. 2 left small, forlorn No. 1, finding him 
intolerable company. 

The next morning No. 2 went to call on Brownie. He found her out in the 
back yard, watering the lawn. The shining drops that had fallen on her hair 
sparkled and the little stray locks about her face curled in the dampness. Bright 
color glowed just beneath the even brown of her skin and her dimples seemed 
especially numerous and especially deep. She wore a little neat gown of blue 
print, and looked the embodiment of morning freshness. 

“Good morning, No. 2,” she sang out gaily; and then as she inadvertently 
gave him a splash of spray she added, “‘ Pardon your wet welcome, I didn’t mean 
to dash cold water in your face.” 

“Don’t apologize. I came for a purpose,” announced No. 2, abruptly. “Throw 
down that hose and let me tell you how I love you. Is anybody around?” 

“No; but what has that to do with it?” 

“‘A great deal. For I think if you would once let me pick you up in my arms, 
and get your eyes on a level with mine, I could show you how much I love you.” 
No. 2 looked very handsome and very much in earnest. 

“How perfectly scandalous!” remarked Brownie, diligently screwing off the 
water. ‘I shouldn’t think of letting you show me such a thing in such a way. 
That shouldn’t come till afterward.” 

“After what word?” 

“After I say ‘yes.’ ” 

““WELL — are you going to say it?”’ 

Yes. 

And it was certainly providential ie 4 one was around. 
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In a year they were married, and when — just after the ceremony — she was 
standing to receive congratulations, one of her friends said, laughingly, “So now 
we can call you Brownie No. 2.” 

Later the same friend was talking to a second friend in a corner set apart for 
comparing notes. 

The former said, ““You never can count on women. ‘They’re so deceiving. 
Why, every one thought Brownie cared most for No. 1, and so named him accord- 
ingly.” 

ony know it,” returned the latter. ‘‘Poor No. 1. What do you fancy he thinks 
of the outcome of his affair with her?” 

“‘Well,”’ and the other smiled, ‘‘I fear he finds serving as usher at her wedding 
a rather dull finish.” 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BARK, ETC., OF OUR NATIVE TREES 
JOHN BOYD 


HE world of to-day is a great admirer of photographs, and I believe if 
the art is to maintain its true position that we must at all times have 
our work so honest that no one dare dispute it. There must be no 
“dodging” or ‘‘faking”’; and the impressionistic school who follow the 

glycerine methods, in the opinion of many are only dragging photography away 
from its legitimate sphere. 

The intelligent classes are getting shy of the best of drawings, and while ad- 
miring the skill of the artists, they desire to be relieved of the necessity of accept- 
ing the work as entirely accurate, no matter how truthful it may seem. 

As an evidence of the increasing use our prints are being put to, it is said that 
many investigators would just as soon put their microscopes on a good photograph 
as they would on the article it represents. Generally speaking, we are ready to 
accept photographs as evidence any time, and their need is growing more appar- 
ent every day. We buy our carpets and wearing apparel from illustrations made 
by the camera; we plan our furnishings from prints of rooms specially gotten up 
to display furniture and draperies to the best advantage; and an architect soon 
has the acceptance of his plans, if he can produce a series of photographs pic- 
turing what he has done, and can do. We go abroad from the desire to see what 
others have photographed; we study our animals and birds from their sun-made 
images; the flowers are with us at all seasons, because the camera has caught 
their beauty; and when we would have a reminiscence of winter in July, the snow 
and frost scenes of January are brought out for a cooling reflection. Thus in 
every way do we pay homage to the camera, the lens, the dry plate, and notably 
the finished print. 

Nature study has many enthusiastic followers, and there are none better equipped 
than those who are equally proficient in the use of the microscope, the field-glass, 
and the camera. Many of its phases have been covered by writers who are thor- 
oughly versed in the different departments, but how few think of studying our 
native trees by making photographs of their bark, their leaves, and their flowers. 
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It is an interesting diversion, and one that will repay the worker from an educa- 
tional, or any other point of view. 

The trees that can most readily be pictured are the apple, peach, pear, plum, 
cherry, white oak, white pine, elm, poplar, tamarack, soft maple, hard maple, 
willow, white birch, red oak, white ash, hickory, balsam, cedar, beech, black oak, 
black walnut, locust, Norway pine, etc. 

If the worker has a choice of cameras, he should by all means use one of 
the back-focus style, as those of the sliding lens extending to the front are some- 
what difficult to plant at the proper distance from the tree. They can, however, 
readily be placed if a box is used instead of a tripod; and if the worker will first 
secure the bellows at the proper distance from the ground glass, and then move 
the entire camera until the subject is in focus, he will attain his object much 
quicker, and save many trying moments with either a front- or back-focusing 
outfit. 

Our plates should be a combined orthochromatic and non-halation; the first 
being necessary to give full values in the leaves and flowers, the latter to offset 
the strong light which comes in around the trunks of the trees. 

If we would start right, we should first decide that we had better try to have 
our subjects pictured to a given scale, and this decision is largely conditional 
upon the size of the plate. In composing the image on the focusing screen, I 
think about one third of the top of the plate should be occupied with the leaf and 
flower, leaving the lower two thirds for the bark. The leaf and flower can be 
fastened side by side to the tree with pins, which are driven in through the ends 
of the stems, and arranged in such a way as not to show in the finished print. If 
we ‘have a 10 x 12 camera, we can picture full size; 64 x 84 will only permit about 
one half size; 5 x 7 of one third size, and 4 x 5 of one fifth size. We can of course 
enlarge the smaller sizes later to their natural proportions, and it is very desirable 
that we should do so, though it is not absolutely necessary. 

To enable us to adhere to our adopted scale, we should mark the correct bel- 
lows extension on the bed of our camera, and arrange the placing of our tripod 
or other support at the proper distance from the subject, some of which are given 
below for certain focal length of lenses. 


Lens of 12 inch focus, full-sized image, 24 inches from lens plate. 
Lens of 8 inch focus, 1-2 sized image, 12 inches from lens plate. 
Lens of 7 inch focus, 1-3 sized image, 9 1-3 inches from lens plate. 
Lens of 5 inch focus, 1-5 sized image, 6 inches from lens plate. 


Lens of 12 inch focus, full-sized image, 24 inches from object to lens. 
Lens of 8 inch focus, 1-2 sized image, 12 inches from object to lens. 
Lens of 7 inch focus, 1-3 sized image, 28 inches from object to lens. 
Lens of 5 inch focus, 1-5 sized image, 30 inches from object to lens. 


The distance of any other lens or scale can be ascertained from any enlarging 
or reducing table, one of which will be found in any of the Year Books or Pho- 
tographic Encyclopedias. 

The bark on some trees change with the seasons, others alter with the age of 
the trees, and all more or less differ in texture according to the distance from the 
base. The beginner had better commence his work as soon as the leaf and flowers 
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are fully formed; and I have found it expedient to picture a representative leaf, 
and if possible a flower, along with each section of the bark. By this method 
you will have at one time three of the component parts of the tree. These will 
also assist the examiner who is not a. photographer or scientist, to appreciate the 
beauties that are to be found in a well-developed bark picture. 

The light that seems best adapted for this class of work is when the sun is 
partly obscured behind some fleecy cumulus clouds and fairly high in the heavens. 
This enables us to secure plenty of detail, and not too much shadow in the deep 
ridges of the epidermis, or outer skin. 

The focusing must be very carefully done, and the swing-back brought into 
use when necessary, so that the image appears absolutely sharp, even to the outer 
edges. This part of the work calls for certain individual ingenuity when the 
trunk of the tree is small, and we have to picture it full size. Do the focusing 
with the lens wide open, and when you are satisfied that you cannot get a sharper 
image, then begin to set your stops. You had better not use any stop larger than 
U. S. 32, but can with benefit bring the opening down to U.S. 256; for the subject 
is not apt to move, unless a wind is blowing to cause the leaf and flower to tremble. 

The exposure must be a liberal one, and it is difficult to set a rule, further 
than that a full-sized image will require about eight times the exposure you would 
give to a portrait out.of doors; a half size, five times; one third size, four times; 
and one fifth size, three times. 

The developer should be compounded with the idea of giving a clear, crisp 
negative; and I strongly favor the following one-solution developer: 


Mix in the order named, and keep in well-stoppered bottles. 

The printing, when required for study, should be on glossy paper, either of 
the printing-out or development class; and if subsequently burnished, or rolled 
down on ferrotype plates, the grain of the paper will be almost eliminated. 

These hints are simply given in order to start the explorer for new fields into 
this most interesting territory; and I do not think it visionary to suppose that when 
good work is accomplished on the lines indicated that we shall see the scientific 
investigator using photographs. in lieu of specimens for illustrating the diseases 
that blight our trees; the wonderful formation of the leaves; the difference be- 
tween the bark at certain seasons of the year, and distance from the trunk; as 
well as other specific points that come before his notice. It will enable him to have 
a practically “live” specimen at any time, by merely referring to his collection 
of prints, — an impossible thing with the real article on account of its perishable 
nature. 

The fundamental principles are so simple that it only remains for the reader 
to set out and do his part in raising the standard of the work so high that the 
accomplishment of what I have endeavored to secure will be the more readily 
attained. 
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Evitovial Department 


OCTOBER 


“On the maple trees 
The scarlet leaves hang shining in the breeze; 
And the brown stubble fields are crisp and sere, 
Touched by the hoar frost of the waning year.” 


HEN one has even a general appreciation of the beauties around 

him, he enjoys much that is lost to those who are lacking in this 

sensitiveness to natural beauty; but when one learns to recognize 

from the plane of friendship the particular birds, trees, flowers, and 
landscapes that he discovers, then new beauties and pleasures are unfolded to 
him. The book of nature is never commonplace to the artist whose eyes can 
read the lessons in beauty and power written everywhere. This month, October, 
is always wonderful in its charms. There are no sunrises and sunsets like those 
of October, and there is a golden sheen on forest and field, with’ rainbow colors 
on the hills and crimson on the mountains. 

The russet and red in the orchards, the clouds that were never so fleecy nor 
the sky so blue, the goldenrod, the clematis, and sumac by the roadside all pro- 
claim to the initiated the changes from blossoms and roses to the frost and snows 
that are soon to come. The camerist who loves’ nature and can translate her 
moods to his sensitive plate, will find October a world of living symbolism and 
one full of pictorial and spiritual significance, if he only will look for it. 


WHISTLER AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE numerous biographies of Whistler which have appeared_.of late revive in- 
terest anew in that strange man of genius. His theory of art for art’s sake 
cannot but have profound interest for all photographers. Yet the average artist 
photographer approaches portraiture, it must be confessed, from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. He views his sitter as a model in whom he seeks to give ex- 
pression to some fancy of his brain. Those abstract feelings which go to make up 
life; joy, sorrow, interest, love, hope, — all these he seeks to translate to the sensitive 
plate just as the painter renders them permanent on canvas. Whistler’s theory 
was that. art should be entirely divorced from sentiment. A picture should appeal 
as a picture to the purely esthetic faculties. His famous portrait of his mother in 
the Luxembourg he found interesting, but he was always at a loss to understand 
why it should be on that account of interest to others. Yet this picture proves 
this theory untenable; for while it stands upon its own merits as a painting, one 
of the chief reasons why it stands so high is the relationship between the painter 
and his model. The picture possesses a ¢ertain quality of tenderness and a certain 
indefinable element of superiority which the knowledge ' that the ‘sitter, was one 
whom the artist dearly loved can 
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On the other hand, if Whistler’s theory of the functions of art is true, then 
photography becomes at once a very important medium of artistic expression. 
Already it is demonstrated that the camera is peculiarly fitted for rendering purely 
decorative themes and subjects. And one of these days will come a photographer 
made of finer clay than the rest, who will astonish the world with pictures that 
must give the lie to Whistler’s theory of art for art’s sake. There may be those 
who regard photography solely as a science, but it is likewise an art; and if we 
will but meet it half way, we cannot mistake its inspiring message. 


“PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER ” 

WE began in April the publication of an American edition of the Practical 
Photographer, a periodical which has had wonderful success in England in the 
few months during which it has been published in its present form. As a techni- 
cal treatise it has no equal in photography and the American success thus far 
has been phenomenal. 

The Practical Photographer presents each month a series of articles written 
by the foremost authorities of different phases of one general subject. These 
give in the most complete and practical form all that is known of this subject; 
and as they view the matter in question from different standpoints, must give a 
more complete idea of it than any one man, however experienced, can possibly 
present. 

The first number treats of ‘Trimming, Mounting, and Framing.” 

Succeeding numbers are “Printing on Bromide and Gaslight Papers,” ‘‘De- 
velopers and Development,” “After Treatment of Negatives,” ‘‘Hand Camera 
Work,” ‘“Platinotype Printing,” etc. 

The retail price of each number is 25 cents; subscription, $2.50 a year. 

Other numbers in active preparation are on Landscape Photography, Carbon, 
Gum-bichromate, Ozotype and Silver Printing, Architectural, Portrait, Marine, 
and Animal Photography, Retouching, Lenses, Telephotography, etc. Each 
will contain several pictures by one of the masters of photography, and other- 
wise will be profusely illustrated. 


OUR WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER 


WE have endeavored to give our readers in this issue a special souvenir 
number of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, from a photographic standpoint. The 
excellence of our pictures will, we believe, commend itself to our readers gen- 
erally, as both the professional and amateur are liberally represented. The 
larger illustrations are from 20x24 negatives made specially by W. H. Rau, 
the official photographer of the World’s Fair, and one of the best professional 
workers in the country. The smaller photographs were made by W. Schrempf, 
a clever amateur kodaker of Boston. We are also indebted to the Builder for 
several of our illustrations in this number. On the whole, we trust that our 
efforts will prove of permanent value to our readers. The ‘New Photography 
after the Old Masters,” by J. C. Strauss, will be of interest to those pho- 
tographers of artistic aspirations who aim to do progressive and up-to-date 
work. While it is not distinctively original, it is the first time, we believe, that 
it has been carried so far as to make it practical, commercially and artistically. 
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PHOTOGRAPHISCHE AUSSTELLUNG IM PARK DER GROSSEN 
KUNSTAUSSTELLUNG ZU DRESDEN, MAI— OKTOBER, 1904 


HANKS to the pains of Hugo Erfurth, there has been brought together 
here a collection of photographs which is well worthy of a place in 
the main exhibition building, as well worthy as many of the examples 
of pure hand work shown in the adjacent building. In fact, so near 
are some of the great gum prints in one or more colors, in subject, treatment, color 
scheme, and all, to the original lithographs that at present play such a part in 
popular art in Germany, that were they hung in the same room, a casual observer 
would probably conceive them both to be of the same nature. This is not because 
the photographs show signs of hand work, for they appear to have little or none 
of that; but because the photographers of Germany are moving in the same artistic 
direction, with the same artistic thought, and with the same absolute command 
of their medium, as the lithographers, or any of the handlers of other mediums. 

Although the exhibition is preeminently German, — 96 out of 197 pictures 
being German and 30 more Austrian, — America is fairly well represented with 
46. Aside from the work of Steichen (which, as one of the best German photog- 
raphers remarked to me, “has no significance for the practical photographer, as 
it shows so much hand work that he could have done better by resorting to hand 
work altogether”), America’s photographic standard is most worthily upheld by 
Frank Eugene, now for a couple of years resident in Munich. He shows five 
nude studies which fully justify the right of photography to enter this field of art. 
“Adam and Eve” in particular is a masterly creation. His decorative panel, 
“Music,” is a poetic fancy beautifully worked out. Coburn’s “Bridge” shows 
merit, but his other works here will not increase his reputation. H. G. French 
has a queer Japanese composition which is good, but is a model of what to avoid 
in mounting, with its non-concentric circles and pink and green mounts framed 
in gold on a white mat. Keiley has a pleasing portrait of an Indian girl, 
Mrs. Kasebier, along with some well-known pictures, has a fine portrait study in 
No. 110. Miss Spencer’s exhibit is like Steichen’s and Stieglitz’s, composed of 
familiar pictures, and the same may be said of White. Eva Watson-Schutze 
shows a very pleasing full-length portrait, and Dyer and Miss Weil each have a 
satisfactory print. 

On the whole, though, on coming to the American pictures at the very last, 
as I did, the impression they gave was very dismal. They were small, and in 
low tones, and mostly mounted or framed in a manner which kept the tones low. 
It was a sad little, gray little indoor world that they showed, while the German 
and the Austrian and English pictures, large in size, broad and strong in execu- 
tion, showed a laughing, happy outdoor world, full of light and life and happy 
living men and women, not angelic, consumptive, half-invisible women, or mys- 
terious forms hovering over crystal balls or disappearing into black emptiness 
through gazing into the magic mirror. The German artist is not afraid to try 
all moods of the heavens, gleaming sunlight, racing clouds, the glow of evening, 
or the calm, still dawn, dark night, or the mystery of moon-gleam; and he suc- 
ceeds in reproducing any of them alike on snow or water or firm earth. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
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Potes and News 


Collier’s special correspondent, R. L. Dunn, 
with the Japanese army in the Far East, has 
amply demonstrated the value of the Eastman 
film and the kodak developing machine for 
conveying news from the seat of war. We 
hope to be able to present our readers with 
a more extended account of this work in a 
forthcoming issue. 


THE following awards for excellence men- 
tioned in the president’s address were made 
at the recent N. E. Convention: Geo. E. Tingley, 
Mystic, Conn.; E. Goldensky, Philadelphia; J. 
H. Garo, Boston; E. S. Hansom and Mary 
Carnell, Philadelphia; Pirie MacDonald, New 
York; The Conley Studio, Morris Burke Parkin- 
son, C. B. Koshias, and Will Armstrong, Boston; 
J. H. Field, Berlin, Wis.; A. L. Proctor, Hunting- 
ton, Va.; W. E. Perry, Manchester, N. H.; 
Kimball Studio, Nashua, N. H.; and Dudley 
Hoyt, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE London Salon opened in the Dudley 
Gallery, September 16, while the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society opened a week later, September 
22. We hope to be able to give our readers 
a review of both exhibits in the next issue. 


THE Century Camera Company announce 
that they have established a department in 
their factory devoted to the manufacture of 
portrait cameras, stands, and other studio 
apparatus for the professional photographer. 

It is a well-known fact that but few improve- 
ments have been made in professional goods 
during the past ten years, but they can see no 
good reason why the professional photographer 
should not be taken care of just as well as the 
amateur, and their line of professionai appa- 
ratus will contain a number of new features 
which will appeal to the fraternity. The same 
high standard of quality that has made their 
hand cameras so popular will prevail in all of 
their professional goods. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


ENTRIES 
Socrety or TITLE DatTE Crose INQUIRE OF 
International Photographic Exposition, Berlin....| Oct. 1-30 Sept. 1-20 Herr Paes Ges — Berlin, W. 62, Maassenstr. 
32, 
International Lantern-slide Competition......... Oct. 15 Oct. 15 M. = Yanderkindere, Palais du Midi, Brussels, 
International Stereogram Competition..... Oct. 15 Palais du Midi, Brussels, 
um. 
Southsea Photographic F. J. Lawton, 20 Clarence St., Gosport, Eng. 
First American Photographic Salon, New York....| Dec. 5-17, 1904 Nov. 12 Ss. C. |. a; we West rorst St., New York, 
Third International Salon, Marseilles............ JOB 1908 | M. E. rue de la Grande Armee, Mar- 
seilles, France. 
GIVER CLOSES PrizEs 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, New York (Beautiful Women)............. Aug. 1 $200. 
Taunton (Mass.) Fair, Photographic Sept. 26 $38. 
Burr McIntosh Monthly; NewYork (Outdoor PERLE Monthly $15, $10, $5 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, New York (Freak Pictures)........ Monthly $10, $5. 
Photogram, Arundel St., Strand, Monthly One guinea and half guinea. 
Monthly $5, $3, $1, $x. 
Monthly 35 $3, $2, $x. 
Western Camera Notes, Minneapolis............... Monthly $5, $2 in 
New York Evening Weekly 
Commercial Advertiser, New York..........cccccccccccccscececes Weekly $3, $3, $2, $x. 
Seattle Post Intelligencer (Western Scenes)..........0seeeeeeeeeees Weekly $2.50, $1.50. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN ILLUSTRATION 


HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


E are in too short focus to our subject to 
understand in an adequate degree the part 
which photography has in the business affairs 
of the world. Widespread interest in current 
periodicals is based upon the universal appeal of pictures, 
and the wonderful circulation of popular periodicals is 
due to profuse illustration. While on every hand there 
are evidences of the application of illustration to busi- 
ness literature, the real facts of its use constitute almost 
the romance of modern business. Whether it be manu- 
facturing, wholesale or retail business, methods are not the 
same as those employed before the advent of photography. 

Illustrations shorten time and produce new and enlarged conditions of business just as do the 
telephone and rapid transit. For example, the modern catalogue of electrical street railway equip- 
ment is no longer a dry, tabular statement of machinery, dimensions, and prices. It is shown 
attractively in photographic illustrations of power-houses, cars, and all details or construction of the 
roadway, giving a more definite and complete presentation of the subject than would be possible 
in any other way. 

'‘n place of the drummer making his rounds among the few business houses whom it is possible 
for him to visit in the course of a year, illustrated catalogues of boots and shoes, carpets, wall 
pa’ ers, and of many other of the great commodities travel in all directions at once, making thou- 
sans upon thousands of calls, showing complete lines of manufactured products. So great has 
become the usefulness of the illustrated catalogue that no section is now remote from the great 
ma*<ets of the world, as everything in clothing, household commodities, and furnishings is shown 
in mplete variety, and the facilities of mail and transportation are such that distance is no longer 
al rier. One of the largest mercantile establishments of the United States has grown to its present 
prc ortions solely as a mail order establishment, showing its goods by illustrated catalogues. 

‘he tourist has always found pleasure for himself and others in his photographic souvenirs. 
Th present era of travel and the widespread development of outing and pleasure resorts owe 
mu . directly to photography. The illustrated publications of transportation companies and of 
res’ is have recently become beautiful and notable examples of photographic work. Both pro- 
les nals and enthusiastic amateurs have made the conquests of the wildernesses, from the tropics 
to’ © poles, and have pictured country and city in all their variations, so that the illustrated rail- 
wa, ind steamship pamphlet is to-day a beautiful and authentic representation of the places which 


it scribes. 
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Instead of plain folders with uninteresting time-tables and maps, the modern railway outing 
pamphlet is a substantial volume with decorated cover, frontispiece and full-page illustr: 
and small vignettes worked through the text, which is also of historic interest, as well as 
the necessary information for the traveler. 

The practical side of photography in illustration is of interest to every enthusiast, b:cause 
it is within the reach of all to discover the ways in which illustrations can be made to adc their 
charm and value in definite information to any enterprise with which one may be conn cted, 
There is a ready market for views of definite pictorial or historical subjects for use in boo!:, ma- 
gazine, and general illustrative pamphlet work. It is those who have the personal association 
with the places and subjects who can best record, photographically, the important features, so 
that whether it be a good old historic New England town illustration in a pamphlet or a \ vyage 
to the West Indies, the one whose companion in experience is a camera can best interpret the 
pleasures and beauties of the subject. 

The accompanying illustrations are representative of the wide range of photographic illustration 
of park reports, hotel, resort, and transportation pamphlets. Photography is not only a pleasure 
and an educational influence, making the many beautiful things of the world more apparent to 
all, but, by its revolutionary part in business methods, it has accomplished much and offers great 
opportunities to whoever avails himself of it. 


ions, 
Slving 


Cc. & O. R. R.— CRAIG VALLEY BRANCH 


EXAMPLE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF BUSINESS LITERATUR: 


Engraved by Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. From pamphlet printed for Virginia Portland Cement Company, 
Craigsville, Va., by George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia 
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THE CLIFF 


VIEW FROM PAVILION 


From photographs by John M. Rogers 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF PARK REPORTS 
From Park Report of Wilmington, Delaware. Illustrated and printed by John M. Rogers 
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E HARBOR AND TOWN OF SAINT GEORGE’S. GRENADA 


MORRO CASTLE AND PART OF SAN JUAN 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS 
From “ Our Indian Neighbors,”’ printed by The Plimpton Press, Boston, for the publishers, James Pott & Co., New Yor: 
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DIXVILLE NOTCH, 
LAKE GLORIETTE, and Philadelphia 
‘THE BALSAMS 


THREE BROTHERS 
COLD SPRING 


TABLE 
ROCK 


Illustrations of decorative treatment of land- 
scapes. From pamphlet, “‘ The Balsams.” 
Printed by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF HOTEL PAMPHLET 


: 
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TOBOGGANING 


RESIDENCE OF ROBERT CAVELIER LA SALLE 


Illustrations representative of the sports and historic places of 
Montreal. From attractively illustrated pamphlet printed 
for the Delaware & Hudson Railroad by the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF TOURISTS’ PUBLICATION 
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ONE OF THE SUMMER HOMES AT OCONOMOWOC 


ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


These illustrations show the pictorial treatment of the “‘ Lake Lore’’ 
booklet, printed by the Matthews-Northrup Works for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF RAILROAD PAMPHLET 
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SUNSET— END OF BEAR ISLAND, LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


AT THE FORD OF THE RIO GRANDE, JAMAICA, W, I. 


EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOUVENIR BOOKS 
From publications illustrated and printed by C. B. Webster & Co., Boston 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. 
Beginner. 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHoTO ERA. 


The Two Sentinels 


By D. H. Brookins 


OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes, whose delight- 
ful sketches have a perennial freshness, frankly 
explains the modus operandi employed by the 
writer in his delineation of characters. 

“You must study living people,” he says, 
“and reproduce them. And whom do you 
know so well as your friends? You will show 
up your friends, then, one after the other. 
When your friends give out, who is left to you? 
Why, nobody but your family, of course. 
When you have used up your family, there is 
nothing left for you but to write your auto- 
biography. 

“T have at length shown up, in one form 
and another, all my townsmen who have any- 
thing effective in their mental or bodily make- 
up, all my friends, all my relatives.” 


Then in a bit of advice to the young writer, 
he says: — 

““When you employ a friend for bait, — you 
see I am plain spoken, for your characters are 
baits to catch readers with,—I would follow 
kind Izaak Walton’s humane counsel about 
the frog you are fastening to your fish-hook; 
fix him artistically, as he directs, but in so do- 
ing ‘use him as though you loved him.’”’ 

Miss Mitford, in her charming sketches of 
her village, to which reference was made in 
the August number, certainly used her char- 
acters as though she loved them. And what 
vivid pen pictures she gives of her acquaint- 
ances, one and all of which would make capital 
photographic studies. 

Joel, the village beau, she says, is a very 
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picturesque person, just such an one as a painter 
would select for the figure in the foreground of 
some beautiful landscape. His costume con- 
sists of that prettier jacket, a doublet of dark 
velveteen hanging gpen over his waistcoat, giv- 
ing a Spanish air to his appearance. To this 
he adds a silk handkerchief loosely tied about 
his neck, his shirt collar open so as to show 
his throat, as you commonly sce in the por- 
traits of artists, very loose trousers, and a 
straw hat. 

There was Mr. Sidney, the old bachelor, ‘‘a 
stout, gentlemanly man about fifty, with fine 
features, a composed gravity of countenance, 
a bald head most accurately powdered, and a 
very graceful bow.” The ‘“‘inquisitive gen- 
tleman”’ she describes as tall, ‘‘but loses some- 
thing of his height by a constant habit of 
stooping. He carries his head projecting be- 
fore his body like one who has just proposed a 
question and is bending forward to receive an 
answer.” 


White Birch By Henry A. Sheldon 


Then there are those two interesting indi- 
viduals, the fresh-water fisherman and_ the 
cobbler. ‘‘The fisherman is a giant of a man 
with more than a giant’s strength. His dress 
beseemed his person and his occupation, — 


boots that might bid defiance to mud and water, 
a blue jacket that had borne many a storm, 
and an old sealskin cap surmounting his shaggy 
black hair, formed his general equipment.” 
The cobbler had a “‘rough and weather-beaten 
face, deeply lined and deeply tinted, of a bright 
copper color, with a nose that would have done 
credit to Bardolph.” The village barber was 
“fan elderly man with an infirm, feeble step, a 
long, lank, stooping figure, scanty white hair, 
and a beard considerably longer than beseemed 
his craft.” 

The village school teacher was ‘‘an elderly 
woman of an exceedingly venerable and pre- 
possessing appearance. Delicacy was her chief 
characteristic, — a delicacy so complete that it 
pervaded her whole person, from her tall, 
slender figure, her faded complexion, and her 
silver hair to the exquisite nicety of dress by 
which she was invariably distinguished.” In 
direct contrast to this gentlewoman was “Mrs. 
Nicholson, a huge, overgrown dame, dressed 
in a style which twenty years ago had been twenty 
years out of fashion, with powdered hair and 
fly caps and lappets and a black lace tippet, 
looking exactly like a head-dress cut out of an 
old pocketbook.” 

Then there was Mrs. Sally Mearing, a farm- 
eress, ‘‘a square bundle of petticoat and cloak, 
a very roadwagon of a woman’; and the quiet 
gentlewoman, Mrs. M., “‘a round elderly lady, 
with very small features, very light eyes, invisi- 
ble eyebrows, and a flaxen wig.”’ 

There are interesting pen pictures of the 
young women and girls. Louisa L., a fine- 
looking girl with a tall, showy figure, and a 
face amazingly like what one sees in old fam- 
ily portraits; Marianne, ‘‘a dancing shape, an 
image gay, to haunt and startle and waylay”; 
and the pretty gipsy whose face “resembled 
those which Sir Joshua Reynolds has often 
painted, rosy, round, and bright, set in such a 
profusion of short curls, lighted by such eyes, 
and such a smile, and she smiled whenever 
you looked at her. She could not help it.” 

What graphic pictures Miss Mitford gives of 
the people of her village. She had the faculty 
of seeing their salient points and of setting 
them forth in such a way that her readers knew 
them too. The amateur may find just as 
interesting studies among his old acquaintance 
in his own village, and may make most interest- 
ing and characteristic photographs of them. In 
every village there are people whose individuali- 
ties and eccentricities set them apart from their 
fellow townsmen, and these are just the char- 
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The Willows 


By Margaret L. Tracey 


acters for the amateur to search out and 
photograph. In addition, therefore, to pictures 
of your village, make pictures of some of the 
interesting people in it, but remember Izaak 
Walton’s advice, ‘“‘ use them as though you loved 
them.” You will find no more prolific field for 
unusual work than within the limits of your 
own small town. 

The members of our Guild are urged to 
begin the series of village pictures, for later we 
are planning a fine prize offer with the village 
pictures as the subject. 


ON PREPARING SOLUTIONS 

ForMvuLas for photographic work are usu- 
ally given by apothecary’s weight, but one 
occasionally finds one which is given in the 
metric system, — grammes for dry weight and 
cubic centimetres for fluids. To the average 
worker the metric terms are comparatively 
unfamiliar and apt to be confusing. It is, 
however, a very simple matter to transpose 
grammes and centimetres to grains and ounces. 
A gramme is equal to 154 grains, and 30 cubic 
centimetres are equal to one fluid ounce. If, 
therefore, a formula calls for 300 cc., divide by 
30, and the quotient will be the number of 
ounces, which in this case would be 1o. 

In preparing formulas the exact amount 
specified for each ingredient must be used, a 
variation of a few grains often making a great 
difference in the action of the solution. 


In making up any solution add the chemi- 
cals in the order given, and dissolve each be- 
fore adding another. The sodas used in devel- 
opers are either dried —called “anhydrous” — 
or in crystals. A formula usually specifies 
which kind is to be used. If the formula calls 
for 4 oz. of sulphite of soda crystals, and it is 
desired to use the anhydrous soda, take half 
the quantity of crystals given, 2 0z., etc. Two 
ounces of the anhydrous carbonate of soda is 
equal to about 5 ounces of the carbonate 
crystals. The sodas sometimes harden when 
added to the water, making them very hard to 
dissolve. To avoid this, add them slowly to 
the water and stir rapidly with a glass rod. 
This causes them to dissolve quickly. 

Sulphite of soda, either in powder or in solu- 
tion, decomposes rapidly when exposed to the 
air, so that the dry soda should be kept in tin 
cans or in glass stoppered bottles, and the 
solution in a glass stoppered bottle, sealing 
with paraffin wax if it is to stand some time. 
Sulphite of soda is added to the developer to 
prevent the decomposition and discoloration of 
the solution. In other words, it is the pre- 
servative of the developing agent. Carbonate 


of soda gives the alkaline quality necessary 
for the action of the developer. 

Carbonate of potassium may be substituted 
for the carbonate of soda in the developer, and 
is of equal strength, and the same amount is 
used as is called for of the carbonate of soda. 
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Bromidé of potassium is added to the devel- 
oper to control development and to counteract 
an overexposure. It produces contrast and 
clearness, and is one of the chemicals the ama- 
teur should have always at hand. 

Pyrogallol, or, as it is usually termed, pyro, 
is white in color, but rapidly decomposes when 
exposed to the air. Unless it is perfectly white 
its reducing power is weak. The most of the 
other developers, such as hydrochinon, eikono- 
gen, ortol, amidol, etc., are of a light color, 
with a greenish cast when fresh. When dark 
they are not fresh and cannot be depended 
upon to work well. They are in small crystals, 
and look something like powdered glass. 

Many formulas call for distilled water, but 
if the water is boiled and then filtered through 
two thicknesses of filtering paper, it will free 
it from impurities and make it all right for pho- 
tographic solutions. Soft water is to be pre- 
ferred to hard water, as the latter has more or 
less lime in it. Solutions made up to stand 
any length of time should always be made with 
boiled, filtered water. Solutions to be used at 
once may, if the water is clear, be made from 


- that which flows through the tap without the 


trouble of filtering. 

Hypo may be made up and kept for some 
time if one takes the precaution to add a little 
powdered chalk to the liquid. 

Most other solutions are better used fresh, 
especially developing solutions. 


DEVELOPER FOR OVEREXPOSED PLATES 


A DEVELOPER which will produce a good 
negative from an overexposed plate is made 
with glycin and hydrochinon. It controls the 
appearance of the image and gives a negative 
with good contrast. Glycin is one of the best 
developers for producing a soft image free 
from fog. The formula here given is one of 
the best for producing negatives where con- 
trast is desired, such as the copies of photo- 
graphs, engravings, drawings, etc. The solution 
keeps well if tightly corked. To prepare, 
take 20 oz. water; 3 oz. sulphite of soda in 
crystals; 14 oz. carbonate of soda crystals; 
glycin, $ oz.; hydrochinon, }¢ oz.; bromide of 
potassium, 30 grains. Mix in the order given, 
and store in glass stoppered bottles. 

This is an excellent developer to have on 
hand when developing a quantity of plates of 
varying exposures. With a tray of this devel- 
oper one can start developing in the normal 
solution; and if the plate shows signs of over- 
exposure, rinse it quickly and transfer to the 


tray containing the glycin-hydro developer. 
With hydrochinon developer use half of the 
normal and half of the glycin-hydro, and the 
results will be a beautiful plate of brownish 
black color,—a negative with fine printing 
qualities. 

A glycin-soda developer is excellent for por- 
trait work, where clear and delicate negatives 
are desired. Make up the developer as fol- 
lows: Glycin, 144 grains; sodium sulphite, 14 
oz.; carbonate of sodium (crystals), 2} o2z.; 
water, 20 oz. This developer works slowly, 
but there is no danger of fogging. The nega- 
tives have fine detail and make excellent prints. 


WORKING ON THE PRINT 
PAPER prints made from weak negatives in 
which there is a lack of contrast may be treated 
in such a way that they make very presentable 


Solitary Elm By Harold A. Ray 


prints. The rough papers lend themselves to 
manipulation much more satisfactorily than do 
the smooth. The materials are brown madder 
and lampblack in moist colors, and a fine camel’s- 
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hair brush. The black and brown paints are 
mixed until the tone just matches the color of 
the print to be treated. Take a little of the color 
on the brush and apply it in thin, even washes. 
The shadows may be deepened so cleverly that 
it is difficult to detect the work. Strong high 
lights are toned down by a broad, even wash 
with a wider brush if the space requires it. 
India ink may be substituted for the lamp- 
black, but the latter works more smoothly. 
Any tone of brown may be made with the brown 
madder and lampblack, but one may buy a 
set of colors specially designed for prints, ranging 
from brown to black. 

Black and white prints may be worked on with 
a very soft drawing pencil,— 5B’s Kohinoor 
being none too soft, —and then blending or 
softening the marks with a crayon stump. The 
penciling must be light and even, and will sink 
into the paper and be imperceptible if a soft 
pencil is used and the marks nicely blended 
with the stump. 


IDEA EXCHANGE 
A CHEAP CARD MOUNT 
HAVING a quantity of prints to mount, and 
wishing to do it as cheaply as possible, I went to 
a wall-paper store and bought some ingrain 
paper in soft tones of grays and browns. I took 
them to a book bindery and had them cut to the 
size I wanted and used them for booklets. The 
print was attached at the corners, and the books, 
of which I have fifteen or twenty, cost me only 
twenty cents for the lot. I bought as heavy 
paper as I could find. They are much admired, 
and the paper is beautiful in color and quality 
and sets off the prints right well. 
CARRIE W. GREENE. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 

SuBjEcT for the October competition, closing 
November 3oth, ‘‘ Harvest Scenes.” 

First prize: A yearly subscription to the 
PuHoto ERA, édition de luxe, value $10.00. 

Second prize: Five dollars in cash. 

Third prize: Two dollars and a half in cash 
or the choice of a yearly subscription to the 
PHoto Era or the Practical Photographer, 
American Library Series. 

Fourth prize: One number of the édition 
de luxe, value $1.00. 

The July competition brought to the PHoto 
Era not only a large number of prints, but some 
very beautiful and unusual pictures, and seen 
together they confirm what the editor of the 
Guild has often said, that one could not make 


a more interesting collection of photographic 
studies than that of trees. One would like, — 
if space permitted — to speak of each picture 
sent in, and to reproduce at least half of them, 
but we must confine ourselves to congratula- 
tions to those of our members who competed, 
on the fine work they have submitted. 


AWARDS 

Awarps for July Competition, closing August 
31,— subject,“ Trees,”— are as follows: First 
prize, D. H. Brookins; second prize, Henry A. 
Sheldon; third prize, Margaret L. Tracey; fourth 
prize, Harold A. Ray. Honorable mention : 
W. H. Arnold, Wm. Spanton, R. J. McCullough, 
P. Hexon, E. H. Tracy, L. H. Taylor, Frances 
Buckley. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

J. H. H.— By “ flatness of field” is meant that 
property of a photographic lens of rendering 
the line in the middle of a picture as well as those 
at the edges of an even sharpness and according 
to the rules of perspective. 

CuHarLes G. — The best way to filter solu- 
tions is to take a circle of filtering paper, fold it 
together, then fold again into quarters. Next, . 
fold these quarters back and forth like a paper 
fan. Open the circle, put it into a funnel, and 
set the funnel in a bottle. The creases in the 
paper prevent it from sticking to the sides of 
the funnel and the liquid runs through easily. 

B. M. Harpinc.—A retouching varnish 
may be made by dissolving 1 oz. of sandarac in 
6 oz.of alcohol and adding 80 grains of castor 
oil. Apply the varnish with a piece of surgeon’s 
cotton, and let the negative stand over night for 
the varnish to harden. 

F. N. O. — Methyl-alcohol is wood alcohol, 
also called “wood naphtha.” It is one of the vola- 
tile products of the destructive distillation of 
wood. It can be used in place of regular 
alcohol for drying negatives quickly. 

Kate S. T.— The Eastman Sepia paper, 
about which you ask, isa heavy, rough paper, and 
is printed until a faint outline shows, then im- 
mersed in water, where it quickly develops into 
a deep reddish brown. As soon as the desired 
depth is obtained, it is placed for from three to 
five minutes in a hypo bath, consisting of ten 
grains of hypo to one ounce of water. Have 
plenty of hypo bath, so that the print may be 
wholly submerged. The longer it remains in 
the bath, the darker is the tone of the print. The 
shorter time in the bath gives warm red tones. 
Wash well, and dry.. This paper is specially 
good for portrait work where there are broad 
masses of light and shadow. 
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Bausch 
PLASTIGMAT 
F/6.8 


Optically and mechanically the latest and highest achievement 
in photographic lens construction. ¢«7Mleets all requirements 
and produces a perfect image, giving superior pictorial effect. 
There is no symmetrical anastigmat equal to it. Can be 
fitted to any camera. J Send for specimen pictures. 


Souvenir Portfolio 


cAnother edition of this popular symposium of good lighting, 
good composition, and good pictorial photography is now 
fresh from the press. It contains half-tone reproductions, 
as nearly as possible in the original colors, of the 60 photo- 
graphs which received the judges’ awards in our $3,000.00 
competition. Measures 9 x 12 inches. Heavy plate paper. 
Sixty-four pages. Bound in art bristol with silk cord. No 
advertising matter. J Sent for 25 cents, stamps or coin. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, U.S. A. FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
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